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ABSTRACT 

Topics discussed include the following: the 
world-Hide prevalence of bilingual education, ths need for bilingual 
education in the D.S. , a definition of bilingual education, the 
official status of bilingual education in the O.S., the target 
audience of bilingual education in the O.S., definitions of terms 
commonly used in bilingual education, the aims of bilingual 
education, the "maintenance" and "transitional" approaches to 
bilingual education, instructional staff in bilingual education, 
bilingual instruction in subject matter other than language arts, 
format and content of lessons, the role of English as a Second 
Language in bilingual education, an example of a lesson integrating 
ESL with science in bilingual education, history and culture in 
bilingual education, instructional personnel in bilingual education, 
teacher preparation in bilingual education (including language 
preparation, culture-history preparation, and professional 
preparation) , instructional materials in bilingual education, 
evaluation in bilingual education, and, misinformation and problems 
in bilingual education. (JM) 
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''Today, bilingualism represents a definite asset 
for an individual both in the realm of public 
life — career opportunities, travel — and in the 
area of personal development — expanded intel- 
lectual faculties- enrichment of personality/* 

-Jerome Bruner 

Bilinf^ual Education in the World 

Bilingual education has been in existence for many decades in 
various parts of the world, where two official lanj^ua^es are 
recopinized within a country (such as Belgium, or Canada), where two 
or more idioms are used by different groups within a single geo-- 
graphical entity (such as India, or China) or where English has 
become a lingua franca for developing nations in their' struggle 
for technological development (such as Nigeria, or Sierra Leone). 

In the United States, however, bilingual instruction represents 
a fairly recent innovation which may be said to have arisen from a 
growing concern on the part of society for the difficulties exoer- 
ienced by non-Enc^lish and partial bilingual speakers in attomoting 
to function effectively within the educational, social and economic 
environments of a dominant middle class English-speaking community. 
The lack of equal opportunity afforded to minority groups in our 
society is well-known to educators an^A its extent sufficiently 
illustrated in government statistics on educational, employment, 
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and income trends related to ethnic background to preclude the 
necessity of reviewing these facts within the present document. 
Suffice it to say that > in the state of New J«^rsey alone for 
instance, the drop-out rate of Puerto Rican children is four times 
that of other youngsters, 68% of Puerto Rican adults work in low 
income jobs (unskilled labor) or approximately three times the per- 
centage of white workers, and the median family income for Puerto 
Ricans is 44% lower than that of Anglo families."^ Similar figures 
are available for all minority groups within, as well as without 
the Mew Jersey area. All of them lead to the inevitable conclusion 
that American schools have not succeeded in meeting the needs of 
a certain pcijrtion of our population which may be called ''a--typical'"---- 
i.e. steeped in a cultural tradition and a communication system 
divergent from those of the dominant middle-class community . exem- 
plified in the educational system. 

The extent of national concerns for an equalization of 
edUv'::ational opportunities for all school children may be estimated 
from the ready availability of federal funding in support of bilint^ual 
bicultural programs at the elementary and secondary levels during the 
last decade (HEW, Title I, Title III > and Title VII ESEA funds, for 
instance) • 



Socio-Economic Profile of N,J,'s Puerto Ricans , Hector S. Rodriguez, 
Puerto Rican Congress of New Jersey.. Inc., Trenton, N,J. 1970 . 
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In addition, sane of the states have enacted lef-islation mandating. Rilinpual 
Education. At present, these are MasF.acl-iusetts, Texas ; Illinois and Mew Jersey. 

The basic assurnption which motivated the passair^e of such law in the above 
States is that such a ineasur'e would elininate the waste of brainpower represented 
by the acadendc failure and drop-out rate of partial bi.linfoials and, at the same 
time, reduce the long-range cumulative costs of grade retention rehabilitation 
and vTelfare for these youngsters. 

T-. e Meed for Bilingual Education i n the United States 

The label of ' a nation of ijmnigrants- is justifiable applied to the 
United States, a countiy where a continuc...s strean of aliens are welconed 
into the native-bom TX)Dulatiori at an ihcreasinr annual rate , na>7 reaching: 
scne five and a half million people ( as opposed to three and a half million in ^ 
1968)."^ 

tlost of the foreign-born individuals who eiiter this country have limited 

English-speaking abilities. At the preseiit time one of the largest groups 

of residents in the U.S.A. whose native tong\ie is other than English consists 

of Spanish speakers —aproxi-nately nine million people at the present time-- 

whose educational, occupational, and econoTiic statuses fall far bela; those 
2 

of otlier g;roups. As far as the state of Neiv Jersey is concerned, the total 

population of 7,168,143 individuals includes approximately two million People of 

various lin.rruistic backgrounds., among whom over 60n .OOn were bom in another 

3 

country/, and 250,000 are Spanish speakers. 



Table IV ^U.S. Immigration and Maturalization Services, 1972 Annuea Report. 

The bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, T larch 1^72 Population 
Report Tables 88-95 

^:!.J. Office of Statistics, 1971-72 Statistics on Ethn-^'c Croups. 
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The extent to which individuals v;ith limited Ennlisli skills are deprived of 
equal opportunities ( academic > social, and econonic) is exemplified in 
Appendix A, which descri^^'^ the demographic characteristics of Puerto Pdcans 

>T 1 

in Mew Jersey. These Icc.a statistics are substantiated on a nation- wide 

basis by those recorded in the Congressional Hearinjrs which led to the establish- 

nient of Title VII, ESEA, for the support of Bilinr^al Education. 

The consistently negative outcomes associated with linguistic inadequacies 
In the coj\text of Ainerican schools ai^ ample justification for the institution 
of bilingual education as an instructional alternative for youngsters who are 
unabel to function effectively in regular classes taught 5_n a language other 
than their native idiom and who are , consequently . deprived of an equal right 
to learn. 

Definition of _Bjj.injnji^^ 

Basically, bilingual education consists of instruction in two languages, 
one of which is English as a Second Langtj..\ge, and the other is the native 
language of t?ie pupils . It also includes a cultural conponent . \7hereby studejits 
are taught about the history and culture of their o^Tn civilization , as well 
♦^s those of their adopted country-— the U.S.A. 



fleeter S. Rodriguez, Socio-Econorac Pi;ofile of N.J.'s Puerto Ricans, Puerto 
Rican Congress of M.J. , Ino. , 1972. 
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The Official Status of Bil ingua l E ducatio n in the iMted States 

1. Financial Aid > Bilingual education received official governmental 
recognition with the enactment of the Bilingual Education Act of 1968~Title 
VII ESEA, and the subsequent yearly appropriation of funds to support it. 

In addition to the financial resources provided by Title VII ESEA; other 
funds have also been made available to the schools for the implementation of 
bilingual instruction through the f clicking federal programs: 

a. Title 1, Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

b. Title III, Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
c- Title IX, Ethnic Heritage Program, ESEA 

d. Education Professions Developnent Act (nav under National Center for 
Improvement of Educational Systems) 

e. Economic Opportionity Act— Headstart and Follav Through Programs 

f . Indian Education Act 

2. Legal Su pport , Un to the present, the position of federal courts on 
the ^constitutionality of mandatory bilingual education appears undecided 
despite various appeals based upon the 14th Amendment (Due Process and Equal 
Protection Clauses) > the Civil Rights Act (Title VI), and the 1st Amendment 
(Guarantee of Free Speech) . 

Under the circumstances •> it would seem that the burden of equalizing 
learning opportronities for children \<!ith limited English ability is to be 
delegated to state legislatures. Yet, follwing the lead of Massachusetts 
which passed a Transiti-onal Bilingual Act in 1971 , only 3 states (Illinois. New 
Jersey, and Texas) have mandated bilingual >ducation in this countr^/, others 
such as California ^ New Mexico, \\^ashington and Pennsylvania have enact :d 
legislation in support of some form of bilingual education. 
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Frvja an ovei^all standpoint, ha-?ever, the official outlook on bilingual 
education seems nftbuloa? at the ptresent time. And, a realistic estimate of 
its impact upon federal and state agencies TOuld rate it as far bela^7 that 
created by the segregation issue, despite the essential similarity of their 
goal— the f^arantee of equal opportunity and participation in the life of the 
American cormiunity for all individuals, regardless of their background. 

i]l^J^y£elA^f!i^Pgej3fJ^ijlnn^ E ducation in th e U.SJK. 

n-ie advantao;es of bilingualism and biculturalism in the ti^entieth-century 
'..rorld of International (and, who knows, perhaps ijmdnent interstellar) travel 
and accelerated cb.anges are self-evident. This, the opportmity to acquire 
^.-jo lanrruages and alternate patterns of thourJit, attitude and behavior should 
be considered a definite asset and should be offered to all school children. 

Practically speaking , however, the inclusion of all pupils in bilinp;ual 
education classes is not feasible at the present tir.ie for a variety of reasons, 
ranging frcm budgetary and scheduling problems to identification of qua].ifiecl 
personnel . 

Federally funded programs (Title I, VII and others) do permit the 
participation of Fngl-ish speakers, usually on a volunteer basis. On the other 
hand, enrollment in such programs is ccmpulsory for children with limited 
English ability. Such an arrangement , thus, succeeds in meeting the linguistic 
needs of non-English and partial bilingual speakers vathout depriving other 
diildren of the right to take advantage of an educational innovation if they 
so desire. 
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For the purpose of clarification . definitions of tems ccammonly used in 
bilingual education are listed below: 

Bilin gual Learn er: a child who speaks two languages, though not 

necessarily with equal proficiency- The native languape 
my b« English, or another language. 

Bilin^^l Teacher ; a teacher who speaks two lan.<5uages , thoug^i not 

necessarily with equal proficiency. The native language 
my be English , or another language . 

Bilingual Pr ogram: a program of instruction which utilizes two languages— 

English and the native idiom of the students - 

Dilin gual ism: the ability to function in t^^/o languages, though 
not necessarily with equal proficiency. 

Biculturalism: the ability to function in tvro cultures , though not 
necessarily with equal prof i.ciency- 

Balanced.;.B^^-1>lng^^-|.TRm ! the ability to function equally effectively in tv70 

^ languages . 

Balanced Biculturalism: the ability to function egual lv effectivel y in t^TO 

' " ' " cultures. 

The Aims of Bil ingual Education 

In its ideal form, the purpose of bilingual education i? to produce 
balanced bilingualism-biculturalism within the learners, that is to say, the 
ability to function equally well in two linguistic and cultural contexts 
(/\merican and native). However, within the United States today, the practical 
overall aim of this educational innovation is to equalise learning opportunities 
for non-English and partial bilingual speakers . On a more specific basis 
mjor objectives r:ay be stated as folloA/s* 
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1. To enable children to achieve fluency and literacy 
in both languages. 

2. To enable children to function in both cui.tures 
(American and native). 

3. To enable children to progress in .5.:ademic subjects 
« at the same rate as other children. 

4. To enable children to develop a positive self -concept 
and pride in their dual lirguistic and cultural 
heritages . 

An extension of bilingual education concerns for children of 
different linguistic and cultural backgrounds reaches their parents 
as well, for most existing programs emphasize strongly community 
participation in the planning, development, and evaluation of in- 
structional activities. This particular component in bilingual 
education serves the practical purpose of providing common grounds 
of understanding between native and nori-native members of the com- 
munity, by enabling them to compare educational concerns and to 
exchange views on the general, as well as specialized, needs of all 
children within the school system. 

From the standpoint of public school interests and responsi- 
bilities, bilingual education includes basically the same goals as 
those stated for a regular educational sequence; its only departure 
from the common program is that it seeks to achieve similar aiias 
through different means. At the Scime time, a significant implica- 
tion of bilingual education, on a national basis, is that it fcrtcr-^. 
cultural pluralism in a multi-ethnic society, through maintenance 
of the language-culture heritages of various groups — a concept 
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v^hich is consistent with the democratic principle of choice, 
central to the American way of life — rather than cultural , 
conformity and compulsory Americanization-principles now rejected 
in a free society, and assoc^i:* :3d with the myth of the ''melting 
pot" tradition. 

Approaches to Bili^-gual E d ucation 

There =ire two ways of interpreting bilingual instruction in 
the context of public school education: as a self -sustained , con- 
tinuous program ( ^^maintenance" bilingual education), or as a tem- 
porary measure to ease the transfer of non-English or bilingual 
speakers into the regular school curriculum (''transitional'* bilin- 
gual education). 

1. A ''maintenance" prograni of bilingual education is 
a total sequence of bilingual learning from the 
pre-school to the adult education levels , in which 
parallel subject matter offerings, given in the 
native and other language , are made available to 
all individuals in educational institutions at all 
levels . 

2. A "Transitional" program of bilingual education is 
a limited sequence of bilingual learning at any 
designated instructional level, whereby the students 
are offered intensive training in English as a 
Second Language while receiving subject m.^tter in- 
struction in their native language, until such time 
as they are deemed able to function adequately in a 
normal classroom situation. 

ERIC 
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The most prevalent philosophy of bilingual education imple- 
mented in programs throughout the United States, is the second one 
described in the previous paragraph — transitional bilingual educa- 
tion. Its popularity is dictated by purely pragmatic reasons, such 
as local policy, community wishes, or problems in scheduling 
materials acquisition, and qualified personnel selection* 

Instructional Staff in Bilingual Education 

Bilingual instruction may be organized in several ways, each 
of which has proved to be equally effective in response to local 
conditions. Among several variations in staff deployment, four 
major categories may be readily identified: 

1 . One Class - One Teacher 

The teacher is a balanced bilingual-bicultural indi- 
vidual: he is, therefore, able to teach in either 
language. He is trained in native and second language 
methodologies. 

The class may consist of all non-English or partial 
bilingual speakers ^ or may include up to 50% English 
speaking students. 

2. Two Classes - Two Teachers (as a team) 



The teaching team includes an English-dominant teacher 
(the English as a Second Language specialist) and an 
Other-Language-dominant teacher (the native language 
specialist). Each teacher spends half of his tiio:^ v;ith 
each cl:-i?s , f?.nd toaches stri':tly in his nativa l^:.^n;uage. 
Both arr traVi'sd language '?.e thodology . (T ie 'l:.iL 
specialist iv* not necessarily required to know th:t 
language spoken by the children. ) 

The composition of both classes may be the same as the 
one descrifcO'J above: mixed or bilingual. Anoth^ir possi- 
bility is to !;iatch one bilinp;ual class with orie Ei^-^lish- 
speakin.o; clano. 
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3 . One Class - One Teacher and a Part-time Specialist 

The teachar is dominant in the language spoken by the 
children, and provides only native language instruction • 
Time is set aside once or twice during the day for 
English as a Second Language instruction (15 minutes 
to two hours daily, according to the age of the pupils) 
which is handled by the ESL specialist ^ (English-domi- 
nant, or simply native speaker of English without 
knowledge of another language). Both are trained in 
language methodology . 

The class usually consists of non-English or partial 
bilingual speakers • 

One Class - One Teacher and One Aide 

The teacher is dominant in one language > and the 
aide in the other; both are trained in language 
methodology. The teacher is responsible for the 
planning of instruction in both languages, and for 
its implementation in the classroom^ through teaching, 
and through supervision of work assigned to the aide • 

In all cases, the children are not entirely segregated from 

the rest of the pupils > with whom they mingle for various, less 

verbal or abstract activities, such as art, music, home economics^ 

industrial arts, physical education, lunch and recreation. Quite 

often also, mathematics is set aside for '"mixed" instruction in 

English, on the assumption that the nearly universal nature of 

mathematics symbols will enable pupils with limited English abili-.y 

to follow instruction adequately. 

Bilingual Instruction in Subject Matter Other Than Languap .e ^ 

Language Arts instruction is bilingual-: the four skills of 

listening, speaking, reading and ^^iting are taught in both the 

native and English as a Second Languages. The latter is taught 

by means of second language techniques. 
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Other subject matters may be taught in either language or in 

both, in accordance with instructional decisions made at the local 

level. The decision to teach a particular topic in a specific 

idiom is usually made on the basis of common sense, and takes into 

cons idei'^at ion both the nature of the subject matter and the 

children's proficiency in each language. For example: 

"Social Studies'' is preferably taught in the native 
language, in view of its highly verbal and abstract 
content . 

"Mathematics" is often taught in English, in view of 
the commonality of its code to both languages and 
the concreteness of its contents, 

"History and Culture" is usually taught bilingually, 
since it is based upon a contrast of two ethnic 
heritages and two ways of living. 

Another source of variations in the realm of bilingual educa- 
tion may be found in the amount of time assigned to learning in 
each language. The proportion of instruction in one idiom as 
opposed to the other may range from 5% up to 50% of the total time. 
Furthermore, this proportion may be modified in the course of the-, 
year, as the students become increasingly more proficient in Enijlili-I: 
as a Second Language. 

Biling ual Instruction - Format and Content of Lessons 
The format of bilingual instruction tends to vary from one 
program to another, in accordance with local preference and condi- 
tions. At the present time, research findings are insufficient 
to indicate which type of bilingual learning is most likely to 
maximize academic achievement. Three of the most common 
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instructional combinations are as follows: 

1. Teaching separate lessons, with different contents, 
in each language . 

2. Teaching the same contents in each language, at 
diffe>?ent times of the day. 

3. Teaching in both languages concurrently. This does not 
mean instruction through translation, but rather in- 
struction of a brief thought* unit in one language, 
followed by its enrichment and reinforcement in the 
S€iCond language, and culminating in its verification by 
means of both languages (during which time, each student 
is expected to reply in the language in which the ques- 
tion has been asked). 

In the event that an abstract concept cannot be grasped^ 
easily by the pupils in the second language, the native 
idiom is also used to clarify the problem and to elimi- 
nate time wasting demonstrations. 

In a general manner, the content of bilingual instruction 
matches that, of regular classes at the appropriate grade level. 
Specifically speaking, however, the range and sequencing of curric- 
ulum items must be somewhat modified to meet the specialized needs 
of students who are taught in two languages. These necessary 
changes affect the following areas: 

1. Vocabulary Range and Sequence: 

a. English Vocabulary: Words are selected on the basis 

of usefulness and high frequency 
in oral communication. 

Vocabulary sequencing is deter- 
mined by the degree of concrete- 
ness, sinmlicity, and regularity 
of the ite^RS . 

b. Native Language Vocabulary: Words are selected on 

the basis of children's 
experiences, as well as 
their proficiency level. 
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2. Graitu.iatical Structures: Taey are subject (in both lauy- 

uages) to tae same restrictions as 
taose applied to vocabulary learn- 
iucj • 

3. Pronunciation: In both lanc;uages, interference iteras are 

stressied particularly to eliminate traces 
of a "foreign accent." 

4. Oral and .Jritten Skills: four skills are taught in 

both lan9uages but, in tae case 
of English as a Second Language, 
they are taught in tne invariable 
sequence of lisf:ening, speaking, 
reading and writing (each succer^^.- 
ive skill, thus, reinforcing th^i 
preceding one) . 

5. Evaluation: Due to the nature of bilingual instruction, 

evaluation requires special attention. Testin:' 
recouiiaendations are described in a later p-irv! ■ 
graph. 

The Role of ESL in Bilingual Educati on 

Englisli as a Second Language (ESL) instruction is NOT synonymouj 
to bilingual instruction; but it is an integral and very important 
component of the latter, since every individual in this country r?\vj\: 
eventually be able to function priaiarily in an Englisn-speaking 
coiiuaunity, not only acadeinically but socially and econoiaically c ^ 
v/ell. ESL is a ni.jaly specialized subject ioatter 'mien requires 
skilled handling; it cannot be taught by a regular eleiuentary schoo; 
or Englisn high school teacher ./itnout appropriate training. Its 
aim is to teach "total coiniTiunication" in Englisn — a couiiTiand of orcil 
and \/ritten skills, as v-ell as all nonverbal auxiliary skills 
(thought, ?.ction and reaction patterns, gectur^s.-:; and vcr.-nl nu:.. : i:: .•.v. .- 

16 
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in order to enable the learners to function effectively and auto- 
matically in American society. 

:'7ithin tne structure of bilingual education, the role of ESL 
instruction is to provide the pupils ,yith a solid ground in standard 
English skills by utilizing and expanding the content of subject 
.natter taught in the native language or bilingually and supplement- 
ing it with concepts included in the regular Language Arts program. 
The achievement of such a goal, thus, presupposes a careful selec- 
tion and organization of all instructional activities, as veil as 
team planning, in order to insure the coordination and proper rein- 
forcement of all learning experiences. An example of a lesson in- 
tegrating ESL v/ith science in bilingual education v/ould be as 

f ollov/s : 

Science Topic ; The VTater Cycle 

Step 1; Native Language iMedium 
The new concepts are taught initially in the 
native language, and the lesson is taught out 
of a textbook by the bilingual teacher. 

Step 2; Second Language Medium (ESL) 
The ESL specialist prepares a controlled nar- 
rative (restricted vocabulary and grammatical 
structures) in English and duplicates it for 
the students. He teaches the lesson, using 
second language techniques. 

Step 3; Bilingual Activity 
Verification and reinforcement of learning 
through questions and answers (oral and \,ir?..tl.c. 
in both languages, with the stipulation thul- 
each ansv'er raust be given in t'.'.^r r-.nc lcr.<j c-:- 
as that of tiie question. 

17 
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Since ESL specialists cannot be expected to develop all of 
the materials required for their classes, they usually select one 
of the many linguistically sequenced readers available on the 
market today to serve them as a guide in the planning of ESL activi- 
ties. These texts are, then, used as frameworks of language refer-- 
ence into which concepts included in the regular readers may be 
integrated in a manner consistent with the principles of second 
language teaching. 

History and Culture in Bilingual Education 

Language cannot be taught in a vacuum. Bilingual instruction, 
therefore, includes a "history and culture" component intended to 
prevent the alienation of the learners from the mainstream of 
American life, by teaching them how to function effectively in 
different cultural situations, and by fostering within them a posi-- 
tive self-concept associated with their own ethnic heritage. 

This component includes two major types of activities: first, 
social studies instruction on both the histories of the United 
States and the native country of the pupils i and second, cultural 
instruction on comparisons and contrast?) between the American and 
the native life styles and value systems. I'^hile the former data 
is taught in a formal manner, the latter is presented as a combina- 
tion of theoretical information, reinforced with practical exer- 
cises which are designed to teach the students the skills of match-- 
ing appropriate behavioral sequences (thdught -attitude-speech-act ion'' 
with selected situations. In this manner, the learners are exposed 
to both the historical and the everyday perspectives of life in 

18 
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those cultural areas which are meaningful to them. 

The overall purpose of a course on "history and culture'' in 
bilingual education is to replace the traditional "Americanization-^ 
or laissez-faire "melting-pot" systems of yesterday with one 
designed to provide the students with a context of bicultural skills 
'and knowledges in which to establish meaningful linguistic experi- 
ences (English and the native idiom). The expected outcome of 
such instruction is balanced (or nearly so) bilingualism and bi- 
culturalism, as well as tolerance toward cultural pluralism in a 
united country enriched, rather than divided, by its ethnic, lin- 
guistic, and othe diversities 

Instructional Personnel in Bilingu al Education 
As a rule, most educational innovations entail pre-service 
and in-service training for both professionals and para-profes- 
sionals. In the case at hand, there already exist in most states 
a reservoir of qualified personnel experienced in bilingual educa- 
tion (teachers who are already participating in existing .programs ; , 
or who are ready to fulfill the requirements of bilingual instruc- 
tion with a minimum amount of preparation (ESL and foreign langua,;e 
specialists who are already trained in second language teaching 
techniques). On a long-range term, additional staff will soon b., 
readily available air.ong bilingual speakers who are now engaged 
in undergraduate and graduate study, as well as among para-profes- 
sionals, who are presently working in classrooms and are planning 
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to enter certified degree programs in local colleges and universi- 
ties. As a matter of fact, in viev; of the current downward trend 
in the employment statistics of the teaching profession, the 
present staffing shortage in bilingual education is not likely to 
endure. By creating new demands for specialized personnel, this 
educational innovation now offers new avenues of employment to 
foreign language teachers, whose positions are being threatened by 
steadily decreasing enrollments in the schools. Thus, its advent 
may not only result in anticipated educational benefits to linguis- 
tically disadvantaged students, but also in unexpected teaching 
opportunities for job-seeking certified instructors. (See Appendix 
B for statistics on Foreign Language Teacher Employment in New 
Jersey) . 

The ideal bilingual teacher is, of course, an individual who 
possesses balanced knowledges and skills in two languages and 
cultural contexts (English and the native language of the students) 
and who has completed a bilingual-bicultural training program 
leading to certification or endorsement. Unfortunately, such 
highly qualified instructors are not always readily available, and 
bilingual positions are often filled by others who are dominant in 
one or the other language. In the latter case, an equally effec- 
tive system of instruction may be achieved by forming a teaching 
team of two specialists — one for ESL, and one for the other 
language- And, as common sense dictates, each language is taught 
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by the native-speaking member of the team. As a last alterna- 
tive, and wherever scheduling or budget does not permit team 
teaching or additional staffing, the regular classroom teacher 
is trained to become an ESL specialist, and his work is comple- 
mented by a visiting native language specialist. 

Teacher Preparation in Bilingual Education 

One of the many misconceptions attendant upon bilingual 
education is that a bilingual speaker who holds any kind of 
teacher certification is a priori qualified to handle a bilingual 
class. Nothing could be more erroneous, and the results of such 
indiscriminate bilingual practices nay be as disastrous as those 
incurred by the hiring of a Frenchman (with an emergency certi- 
ficate), for instance, to teach his native language, on the 
assumption that his undeniable language proficiency will offset 
his professional deficiency in educational techniques. 

In any program where one or more languages happen to be 
the media, as well as the subject matter of instruction, both 
pre - and in-service training are of primary importance. This 
principle has, in fact, been officially endorsed by the office 
of Education Title VII administrators who now include a mandatory 
teacher preparation component in funded bilingual programs. 

Regardless of the type of program implemented by a school 
system, the cardinal rules for staffing requirements (in addition 
to bilingual-bicultural proficiency) are: 1) selection based 
upon evidence of specialized training; 2) pre-service oriontatior. 
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to define the role and objectives of bilingual education, and 
its relationship to the total curriculum; and 3) in-service work- 
shops throughout the academic year to facilitate planning, 
materials development or adaptation, and evaluation* 

Basic teacher preparation in bilingual education includes 
the following: 

1. Language Preparation 

Native or near-native proficiency in the language 
or languages to be taught (English and/or the 
other language) in all four skills (listening, 
speaking, reading, writing). 

Knowledge of the nature of the native and second 
languages (standard form), in terms of: 

a. Melody of connected speech.^ 

b. Grammatical signals of meaning 
(not traditional, but func- 
tional grammar). 

c. High frequency vocabulary 

d. Language auxiliaries (gestures 
and vocal markers). 

Knowledge of interference points between standard 
English and the other language in all four skills. 

2 . Culture-History Preparation 

Awareness of cultural differences and of their 
influences on human interactions. 

Knowledge of American history, that of the ^ 
other country, and the relationships existing 
between them (comparisons, contrasts, and 
mutual influences) . 

Native or near-native knov/ledges and skills 
in the cultural contexts of the language or 
languages to be taught (American and the 
other culture), in terms of: 
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a- Overall cultural orientations 
(the average man). 

b . National char^acteristics . 

c. Total communication (language 
and other media in cultural 
context). 

d. Patterns of human behavior 
related to basic needs. 

Knowledge of interference points between both 
9ultures in the cognitive, affective, and psycho- 
motor domains. 

3 . Professional Preparation 

Knowledge and supervised practice of contextual 
native language Jind second language teaching 
techniques . 

Experience in bilingual-bicultural curriculum 
planning, materials development and adaptation. 

Familiarity with existing bilingual evaluation 
programs — their strengths, weaknesses, and 
applicability to the local situation. 

Knowledge of the psychology of intercultural 
relations, as it applies to the schools, 
minority groups, and the community at large. 

Instructional Materials in Bilingual Education 



There are two crucial problems associated with the selec- 
tion and use of bilingual materials at all educational levels 
(pre-kindergarten - adult): 

1. In view of the recency of bilingual educational 
concerns in this country, the choice of parallel 
bilingual materials is still considerably i^estricted. 
In addition, those few books which are now offered 
on the market tend to be ineffective, for they 
rely strictly upon literal translations which over- 
look differences in stylistics, concepts and logic 
associated with each language and culture. 
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2. The Inadequacy of Monolingual Texts . Since the purpose of 
bilingual education is to insure that bilingual children 
learn the academic content of the regular school curricu- 
lum along v;ith two linguistic media of expression, the use- 
fulness of monolingual subject matter texts, in English 
and other languages (published in the U.S.A. and elsewhere) 
is rather limited in bilingual education, without exten- 
sive adaptation. 

Evaluation in Bilingual Education 

Testing represents another major area of difficulty in bi- 
lingual progranxs .;hich are, by nature, oriented to.;ard both human- 
istic and behavioristic objectives. VThile it is possible to 
measure objectively certain types of bilingual-bicultural behavior? 
(pronunciation accuracy, vocabulary and grammatical knowledge, 
fluency of bilingual-bicultural response, use of gestures, languac- 
dominance, cultural knowledge, and the like), it is quite difficult 
to assess such elusive factors as changes in attitudes, perceptions 
self-concepts or understandings v;hich are not open to direct in- 
vestigation but must be evaluated through inferences and person-'il 
judgement.. Thus testing, in bilingual education must be rated at 
best as presently inadequate in terms of currently acceptable 
standards of accouncability , since existing tools of measurement 
lean heavily toward the measurement of cognitive aspects of biling- 
ual learning, v;hile mostly neglecting its affective and psychomol-.or 
factors. 

Additional obstacles to the appropriate assessment of biling.;: 
achievement may be found in the cultural irrelovanr. ? of mo^t i^v--!- 
ab/--2 at indardizad t?sts (boi-h verbal and nonverb-nij to tir.c rg'-.t 
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population, and in the aosence of culturally di£r«entiated norms 

for the various bilingual 9""PS ''^^ """^'^ 

under the circumstances, the utilization of such inadequate 
measuring devices tends to be more oeleterious than useful to both 
the school system and its student' population, ^.any prograxas. there- 
fore, resort either to the development of loc.l norms based upon 
the identification of "problem" items in standardized tests, or to 
that of locally prepared pre-post evaluative devices based upon 

the scnool curriculum. 

.vmether standardized or local tests are used in bilingual 
education, a comprehensive nvodel evaluation program includes tho 
f ollov;in9: 

1. subject matter assessment, given in tne language xn 

it is taugat and, preferably, by the instructor v'ho teach.. 
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0 Tanauaae arts assessment in both languages (oral and 

wriften). preferably given by the instructor vmo teache. 
theiTi. 

3 History and cultural tooMedge evaluation, given in the 
language in v.hich it is taught and, preferably, by t,-.e 
instructor v.'ho teaches it. 

■L Rilinaual-bicultural skills evaluation in role-playinr 
fituairons Verified by an impartial bicultural observer. 

5. Human relations evaluation in daily ^^----^.^^^"3^,^^,^ ' 
inferred by the classroom teacher on the basx. of stru. 
tured observation reports. 

Misinforma^^^ 

in .aany Instances, the very real benefits o.^ iDiiirgual coou.a- 
f.o: to indi.idu..ls .ho are members oi: a multi-cf-hr.;. o sc. -.y 
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(such as American society) have been overlooked as a result of mis- 
inforraation born of ignorance, prejudice, or misguided governmental 
policies. In order to set the record straight on the nature of 
bilingual education, several of the major areas subject to common 
misunderstandings are listed belov/: 

1. t-Jhat Bilingual Education Is HOT 

a. Bilingual (rather than monolingual English) learning 
is NOT an un-American activity, but an alternative to 
educational failure for children i/ith limited Encjlish 
knowledge . 

b. A bilingual program is NOT a watered dovn curriculum 
in v/hich to *'unloau3" non-English and partial bilinguc^l 
speakers v/ho do not "fit" into the regular classes; 
it simply parallels the academic program offered to 
other students qualitatively and quantitavely . 

c. A bilingual program is NOT a program strictly designer? 
for Spanish speakers : it serves any language group 
v/nose children possess limited English ability. 

d. A bilingual program is NOT an ESL program, but one 
including an ESL component, as v;ell as native language 
instruction. 



e. The ESL component in a bilingual program is NOT syno^- 
yaious v;ith "remedial English" or "remedial reading", 
but consists of a high specialized form of Englisli 
instruction. 

f . The "history and culture" component in a bilingual pro- 
gram is NOT an expression of minority group militancy, 
iior is it a brain- - ashinrj program of forced assimi- 
latio.ii but i.;steai aa attempt, to facilitate iuter- 
^jroup relations tirou^h Icnov^ledge and understanding. 

l/hat Unconscious Factors Underiaine- Bilingual Edu cction^ 

a. The middle- class orientation of scnool r.dmiiiis trahor^v 

and teachers \7ho e:cpect non--English and parLial l^i-- 

:.:'..igual lear .Virs measure up to culvurally ir?: - !- /avai: : 

standards. 26 
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The alienation of bilingual parents and students from 
school values, i/hich leads them to suspect educational 
policies, including those related to bilingual education^ 

c. The preconceived and erron^iious notions of most American 
teachers and bilingual students about each other's 
iftotives and expectations. 

d. The huitvan tendency to misinterpret individual behaviors 
on the basis of cultural stereotypes* 

e. Tlie negative feelings associated with foreign accents 
and "foreign" ways, 

f . The hidden resentment of second and third generation 
immigrants whose parents "made it" v;ithout "preferential" 
treatment. 

3 . V^hat Ne cjative Effects of Bilingual Educatio n are Provided 
by Fede raJL^ Funding 

a. Bilingual education has become associated \7ith "pov3rtvr'' 
programs, rai:her than vdth "enrichment" progravas . 

b. Bilingual education has become synonymous v/ith "compen- 
satory", rather than ./ith "quality" education. 

c. Bilingual education has become interpreted as a 
"transitory" form of instruction, rather than a "main- 
tenance" program leading* to balanced bilingual ism and 
biculturalism. 

d. Bilingual education has become "suspect," as a possible 
form of segregation, rather than one of instructional 
ind ividual iza tibn . 

e. Bilingual education has become identified v;ith "prefer- 
ential" hiring practices (restricted to minority 
personnel), rather than with truly "equal" employment 
opportunity. 

Bilingual education has become accepted as a costly 
educational experiment, rather than one of long-term 
economy (through the elimination of costly grade re- 
tention, remedial instruction, and drop-out prevencioi) . 
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One last scarce of misiiiforiiia tion concerning bilingual instruc- 
tion is derived from the very area x.uiich should provide unimpeach- 
able data on tae adsrantages, or disadvantages of this educational 

innovation research. Except for the most recent investigations, 

study findings on tne effects of bilingualism tend to be invalidated 
by their neglect of such meaningful variables as socio-economic 
status, ethnic background, sex, age, and the like. Unfortunately, 
the biases of such reports are seldom considered by those who 
point to the inconclusiveness of collected information and choose 
to overlook the statistical evidence of educational failure relates 
to inadequacies in the "official" media of expression and instruc- 
tion — the American English language. 

On the plus side, however, the documentation now being gather'.:! 
in this country as an outgro.;tn of bilingual programs points tov;ard 
the establishment of reliable data, ottained under controlled con- 
ditions. A recent article, published in the October, 1S73 iss-ue oJ: 
the Foreign Lanquac<e Annals reveals that children >;ho study a 
second language in elementary sciiool develop a cognitive structure 
which is more diversified than that of monolingual pupils.^ Under 
the circuiTistances, it would seem that the acquisition of bilingual 
skills at an early age may proxride society with at least a partial 



■^Richard G. Landry, "The Enhanceioent of Figural Creativity 
Througn Second Language Learning at the Elementary School Levnl,'- 
Fu;:exgn Laaguagra Annals, vd. no. 1, October 1977: ..pp. 1 LI- 1.1 f. , 
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Demographic Characteristics of Puerto Ricans in New Jersey 

The 1970 Census lists the following data about the Puerto 
Rican community in New Jersey: 

- Puerto Rican families are larger, younger, are overwhelming 
renters of dwelling space, and live in overcrowded circumstances 
to a greater extent than is true of any other statistical group in 
New Jersey; 

- median family income for Puerto Ricans is 44% less than 
the faiuily income of Anglo-whites and 17% le &s than that of black 
people ; 

- per capita income for Puerto Ricans is 57% less than that 
.of whites and 18% less than that of blacks; 

- one out of every seven Puerto Rican families lives in ex- 
treme poverty; one out of every four farailies lives in poverty; one 
out of every three families is either impoverished or borderline 
poor; and seven out of every ten families are working poor; 

- one out of every four Puerto Rican families is eligible for 
public assistance; whereas one out of every five families is re- 
ceiving public assistance; 

- 3.2% of employed Puerto Ricans are self-employed; whereas 
4.2% of blacks and 10.8% of whites are self-employed; 

- 8.1% of Puerto Ricans receive "other income" (interest, divi- 
dends, pensions, etc.); whereas 12.2% of blacks and 42.3% of whiter, 
are similarly situated: 

-68?i of employed Puerto Rir-ans work in . low .inoou'.*i- unskilled 
jobs; 

30 
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_ 24% of Puerto Rican mothers of pre- school children are work- 
ing to supplement husband's income; 

- 28% of Puerto Rican males 16 to 21 years old and out of 
school are unemployed; 

- Puerto Ricans are dropping out of school at a rate four times 

that of whites and twic ^ that of blacks; 

_ occupationally Puerto Ricans will require 120 years at the 
present growth rate (1.7% per decade) to achieve the present. pro- 
fessional-managerial status realized by whites but only if the 
latter 'o occupational mobility stops in its tracks. 
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TABLE 1 



Family Characteristics by Ethnicity (N.J.) 



PUERTO 

RICANS BLACKS WHITES 



Mean size 



4.3 



4.0 



3.5 



% families with 
children under 6 years 



50.3 



34.7 



24.3 



% female headed 



19.1 



29.6 



9.1 



% in owner occupied 
housing unit 



13.2 



26.1 



61.0 



% live in overcrowded 
circumstances (1.01 or 
more persons per room) 



28.0 



20.0 



16.0 



% lacking some or all 
plumbing^ facilities 



6.8 



4.6 



1.8 
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TABLE 2 



Economi 



ic ^''^■'^^-^^s Ethnicity (N.J.I 



Median family income 



Per capita income 



PUERTO 
RICANS 

$G,459 



$1,807 



BLACKS WHITES 
$7,644 $11,771 

$2,243 $ 3,869 



% family income less 
than poverty level 



24.3 



18.9 



4.8 



% families receiving 
public assistance 



20.0 



18.3 



3.1 



% family income less 
than 75 per cent of 
poverty level 



13.7 



11.6 



3.1 



% family income less 

than 125 per cent of ^^^^ 26.6 7.1 

poveriiy level 
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TABLE 3 



Educational Characteristics by Ethnicity (N.J*) 



PXJERTO 

RICANS BLACKS WHITES 



Median school 
years completed 



8.3 



10.5 



12.1 



% males 16-21 years, 
school dropouts 



46.2 



25.7 



11.6 



% persons 18-24 years 
not completed High School 



70.7 



44.0 



24.0 



% persons 25 years +, 

less than 5 years education 23.4 

less than 1 year High School 59.7 

less than 4 years High School 79.6 

college graduates 2.0 



8.9 
36.0 
63.8 

4.1 



4.3 
27.2 
45.9 
12.5 
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TABLE 4 



Occupation of Employed Persons by Ethnicity (N.J.) 



% PUERTO 

RICANS % BLACKS % WHITES 



Occupation 


•60 




•70 


•70 


•70 


1 • Prof • t tech • , 












Sc kindred workers 


2.7 


- 


4.2 


8.3 


16.7 


2, Managers, adm. 












except farm 


2 .1 




2,3 


2.2 


9 .4 


3 . Sales and Clerical 


7 .7 




13.2 


18.3 


28.9 


4. Craftsmen 


8.2 




11.3 


9.3 


14.2 


5. Operatives, laborers 


62.1 




55.2 


38.9 


20.6 


6. Service Workers 


10.1 




11.1 


22.1 


9.5 


7 . Farmers and 












Agricultural workers 


5.7 




1.7 


.9 


.6 


or socio-econotnicallyj 












Middle Class: (#1 & 2) 


4.8 




6.5 


10.5 


25.7 


Striversi (#3 & 4) 


15.9 




24.5 


27.6 


43.1 


Working Poor: (#5,6,& 7) 


77 .9 




68.0 


61.9 


30.1 



*the .6% in category #7 for \7hites is included among the middle 
class as they are overwhelming farmers whereas for Puerto RicaKS 
and Blacks they are overwhelming agricultural workers. It must 
be pointed out that category #7 does not include migrant farm- 
workers, day haul farmworkers who reside outside of New Jersey, 
and Puerto Rican contract workers^ 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 

p C (1) - C 32 New Jersey («72) 

P c (2) - 1 D ces) 
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